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THE LIF£ OF 

WILLIAM BAKER, 



BY THE REV. MR. GILPIN. 




ILLIAM B\KER was born in the year 
rfiO, intheparifh of Boldre, near.Lymington, 
in HampfiVire. His father dying when he was 
two years old, left him and a fitter to the care 
of his widow ; who by taking in walking, main- 
tained her two children without any relict irons 
the parito.— In theft days fush induftry would 

exceed belief. , 

At feven years of age young Baker began that 
fife of labour, r/hicb he continued through the 
fpare of-feventy Years afterwards, he worked 
firft for a penny a day in the vicarage- garden $ 
but foon thought hinifelf equal to nere profitable 
labour. He ufed to fay, he always confident 
himielf as a poor friendlefs Lad ; -and from the 
heginning depended^nly on himfelf. 

In the mean time his mother grew old ana 
infirm. Her legs (welled, and (he could no 
longer ftand at her wafn-tub. But nothing hurt 
her like the thoughts of going to the poor-houle* 

m living on aims. jj f r 



Her Ton was now about eighteen. Ke was 
healthy, and ftrong ; and affurcd his mother, that 
while he was able to work for her* fhe mould be 
obliged to nobody. He took a little cottage 
therefore on the edge of the foreft ; carried her 
to it ; and got into the fervice of a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, as a day-labourer. His mother 
lived nine years after this ; during which time 
he maintained her with great cheerful nefs, and 
kindnefs: nor had fhe ever affifta nee from any 
ether perfon. He denied himfclf every little in- 
dulgence, which young fellows of that age often 
take, that he might maintain his mother.-— We 
do not often fee fuch an inftancc of goodnefs 
in a poor lad. It marked his charader as fome- 
thing uncommon. He might, if he had pleafed, 
have had her maintained by the parifli. 

About the time of his mother's death he thought 
of marrying. At a little djflance from him* un- 
der the hill, lived a labourer of the name of 
Brooks. His daughter Joanna was the perfon, 
whom Baker fixed on for a wife; and no ob- 
jection being made, he married her, and brought 
her to his cottage. Joanna had lived under a 
careful mother, juft in the way in which he him- 

r h ?« ways I,vcd ' and with the ^me notions 
of mduftry and frugality. She entered therefore 
into all her husband's intentions. What he 
gained, (he put to the bed ufe. WeUtb f>Md 
the rope, he u fed to fay, by the Jcme end : and (q 
we compared m any things, which they cannot do, who 
putt tt at different ends. 

In the mean, time, his family increafed, and 
his mduftry increafed with it. He now never 
worked by the day, if he could help it : but took 
the hardril tajk-wrk he could get/ by w h; ch 
aioft money was to be earned,— Ami that he 

migh; 
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?AightrtcW bc idle, he took, at a fmall rent, oi 
Mrs. John Burrafd of Lymington, a piece or 
rough ground, about nine or ten acres, on which 
he might employ his leifure. Many a time he 
was feen working in it before fun- rife ; and it 
his day's work had not been hard, in an evening 
by moon-light. In a few years he made it worth 
much more, than when he took it; and he 
found it of great ufe to his family in furniflung 
him fometimes with a crop of potatoes— or a 
little corn— or a few loads of hay ; which enabled 
him to keep two or three cows, and as many 
foreft colts.— Some years after, his good land-lady 
died; and this piece of land fell into the hands 
of Mr. B-ailsfield of Kentifh-town ; who finding 
If was tenanted by a man, who had taken io 
lt$6h pains to improve it, promifed neither to 
r&fft'his rent, nor to take it from him ; which 
I mention to his honour-— Thus a kind provi- 
dence biefied all Baker's defigns ; and he was 
richer, than many a man who was born to 
thoufands. There are few men, who may not 
live comfortably, if they live according to tbetr 
(iation: and if they do not, the higheft ftations 
will not fecure them from difficulties. I have 
often heard Baker fay, that he never knew what 
want was: but then he never relaxed his ulua 
frugality. When wheat was dear, to make all 
ends meet, he lived on barley ; and when he 
-ould not with convenience compafs a bumel Ox 
rpalt, he contented himfelf with milk or water. 

He had now five children, who were a conftant 
alaim upon his induftry, and frugality. But 
he had overclaims. He had been kind to his 
fifter,' though her behaviour did not entire!) r plea c 
bun : and he was now called upon from a quarter, 
he did not expea. His wife', father, grown 



old, applied to him for amftance. Of this mar, 
he never had a high opinion ; but for his mother- 
in-law he had always the greatehY efteem. She. 
was as good a woman, he ufed to fay, as bis wife 5 
and he could not fay more for any. woman on earth. 
However, though -he could not pretend, with 
the incumberance of fo large a family, to main- 
tain them entirely, he agreed with the overfeers 
of the parifh, . that if they would pay them a 
{hilling a week, he would do the red. Accord- 
ingly he built them a little cottage; and was as- 
kind to them as he could* Soon after, on the 
old man's death,- he- took his mother-in-law into 

f 

the houfe, and kept her till fhe died ; though fhe 
lived till the was upwards of ninety; and was 
blind many years. 

About the time, that h:s children were pretty 
well grown up y a fortunate, circum (lanes hap- 
pened. He received a legacy of feventy pounds, 
and a clock. This money came very happily to 
fettle fome of his child- ea. They had it all, he 
faid, among them : he never b-aJ-a bc'LfuU of meat 
out of it himjeif The clock alune he kept. A 
clock was the only piece of furniture he ever 
coveted; and he always intended, if T fhould be 
til his' power, to have purch a fed one » though it 
is probable, if a clock had not been thus thrown 
in his way, he would always have found fome- 
thing - more , ufefui ■ for .the employ ment of his 
money. 

Nor was he kind only to his relations, as he 
got forward in the world, he was very frie*ndly 
among his neighbours ; and lent niariy a little 
fum to afTid them in their dUfrdfe* But as he 
was a very flirewd, intelligent man, he lent only 
where he fa w his money could be of ufe ; eo the 
fpendthrift he would lend nothing : nor to anv 

A 3 man. 
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man, who frequented an alc-houfc. So judicious 
was he in thcfc loans, that although he helped 
many a man out of a difficulty, I have heard 
him fay, he never loft a farthing by lending mo- 
ney in his life* Often indeed he received the 
worth of what he lent, in a little corn, a pig, 
or a calf, or fomething that was more convenient 
for the borrower to pay him with, than money, r 

He was now advancing into years, and his 
good Joanna began to feel the effe&s of age 
more than he did. Her ailment was a meer 
decay of nature ; but fhe was fo entirely weak- 
ened, that (he could do nothing for herfelf. Her 
hufba-nd hired a woman inko the houfe to attend 
her near feven years, in which (he continues 
in this hdpleis ttate. Every thing he could do, 
lie did for a woman, ivbo, he (aid? bad been 
killer to ever; body than b erf elf. In the year 
1776 Hie died; and left him' greatly afflicted for 
the lofs of a faithful friend, who had followed 
clcfe bV his fide, through all his laborious hie, 
for the fpace cf forty years, I have feen him 
fpeak of' her with tears in his eyes, and agitation 
in all he faicK at**He age of eighty. 

He had now the wcriJ, in a manner, to oe- 
rin a-ain. His children wtre all married or dif- 
perfect and he had nobody wkh him, on wbofc 
arm he cvald Lean in defending the h:h. He 
thought the wifeft thing he could do, was to 
draw his fitflt matters into asfmall a ccmpais 
as he could; and rid himfetfoas much as po- 
fiMe, of the cares of the world. Accordingly 
Jr fold his cows, and horfes, and a httle tene- 
ment or two, which he had purchafed, ana 
brought one hundred and ten pounds to a inend 
to put to fome ufe ; For as J cannot now, feid he, 
v>orh myfelf, 1 Wjft rnake my money, as he puraitd 
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i|, work for me. His friend made him under> 
fUnd, as well as he could, what was meant by 
the funds; and advifed him to put his money 
into cpnfohdatcd annuities for twenty-eight years 
from January 17^80. As this tranfaSion was 
in t&e year 1782, when the funds were low, he 
was made to underhand, that the intereft would 
be confiderable (about eight pounds a year) but 
that the whole would be loft, if he mould live 
twenty fix years. However, as he did not look 
forward to that time, he took his friend's advice 
Befides this property, he had two or three other 
little fums put out to in tereil in private hands ; 
and a little tenement which he reierved for him- 
felf to. live in; with two or three patches of 
ground, which lay near him, and fcrved to cm- 
ploy him. 

He had a. good opinion of the charitable foefe?. 
ties, or \c !ubs , as they are called, ; in feyeral pa- 
rifhes around him ; but he thought them uieful 
chiefly to thofe who could not depend upon 
themfelves. If young- .fellows could depend 'm 
themfelves, and fay tne fame money by, without 
breaking into ft, he thought it might generally 
be more ufeful to them. Four-pence a week 
would amount to near a pound in the year.. At 
harvefl Tome little matter mifehi be added to fl 
And if this practice w r ere begun early in lire, 
in a few years, it might amount to a . conr ortable 
fupport in ficknefs or old-age. But £■■*',> young 
Jelloivs, _ he faid, looked forward to thoje tim-s. 
They never thought of more, than of living from 
hand to month. 

His manner mm of fpending his time, wa ; ; 
fomewhat, different from what it ufed to be. He 
worked only a little every morning, in his 
grounds £ or in his garden ; or in procuring fuel. 

A 4 TV 
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The reft of his time he (pent in reading and in 
cievotion. He had now gotten above the world — 
had his time much to hi'mfelf— and fpenta great 
part of k in reading the bible, which was the 
only book he did read. He had the ufe of his 
eyes to the lafl ; and generally, though by him- 
felf, read out $ which he thought made the more 
impreffion on his memory. Oftencr than once, 
as I have aproached his lonely cottage, I have 
thought 1 heard voices : but when I entered, the 
old man was fitting alone, with his bible before 
him. He had as uVong natural parts, as I al- 
moft ever met with ; and eafily underftood, 
not only the general meaning, and intention of 
the gofpel ; but many of the more difficult paf- 
f a ge s in it. W hat o u r Sa v foil r fa i d , h e t h ou g ; 
^. as very eafy ; and much of what St. Paul 
faid, And he told me, he had a very good 
book of prayers, in his phrafe, for all intents and 
purpojes. 

hi he grew more, and more infirm, his 
friends thoucrhf it comfortlefs for him to live en- 

o 

tirely by himfeif ~ 9 and endeavoured to perfuade 
Turn to get feme good old woman to live with 
him ; who might take care of his houfe, and 
likewife of ham, if any thing mould ail him. 
Jye > (did he, if I could get fame good old-woman : 
but wbtre ;V J7.?e to be found P He had tried the ex- 
periment, he faid ; but had no encouragement 
to try it a~ain. People would no;, he added, 
live now as he lived. Perhaps he had bad luck 
in his choice; but he found, that a woman 
now would fpendasmuch in junketing in one 
day, as would lerve him £01 two. Then, he 
faid, there was fuch conftant goffiping, and 
noife in the houfe, that he eould never have his 
time at his own difpofal. In fiiort, he was ob- 
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■Hged to live as they chofe, not as he chole 
himlelf. Then fetching a deep %h, he wouJd 
fay, His good 'Joanna had Jpoiled him for living 
uuith any other vjomaiu 

It was then propofed to him to live with one 
of his daughters, who was married in, the neigh- 
bourhood. —-He had thought of that, he laid: 
hut an old man was always giving offence to one, 
or another ; and one or another was always 
giving offence to him. Befides, he. laid, his 
daughter had feveral children; and fo much 
noife did not fuit his (juiet way -of living. He 
could now, at his own eafe, follow his own in- 
clination. In fliorr, ii appealed, that while he 
Jived, he w ilhed to live entirely to himfelf ; and 
that it was very indifferent to him, when, and 
where, and how he died. 

The deilitute condition however in which, he 
lived, laid him open to the depredat ions of a dif- 
honed neighbourhood. Many little theft s, when 
he was watched out of his houfe, were commit- 
ted* Among other things his pewter-flagon 
was ftolen. 'It hung over his dreffer, and- con- 
tained his little fecurities, and prom iiTory notes, 
He had however, with his ufuai . fagacity placed 
his money in fuch fafe hands, tha: he had on this 
occafion no lols. 

But among the petty thefts which were xom- 
mitted in his houfe, was a robbery of a very 
ferious nature. On the day . before Lymington- 
fair the old man had recived fomc intereft mo- 
ney (about five guineas) to purchafe a few ne- 
telTaries. This being probably known , two men, 
at midnight, broke into his houfe. His fattening 
indeed was only fuch as a good (hake might eafily 
diflodge. Thcv foon entered j and one of them 
prefling a bolfter over his face, pinned him down 

A 5 with 
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with his knee ; while the other fought for the 
money, which was prefemiy found. I heard 
him fpeak of the tr&rfa&ion the next day ; and 
his behaviour rajfccJ hfm in my opinion. He 
fpokc with the caution of an honeft man. Tfhe 
thieves had a dark lantern, he faid, with them; 
and he thoughi he could fwear to one of jhem ; 
hut he durft not venture i', where a man's life, 
and character were concerned. 

Fro n feVefal otcu enhances however it became 
. more, probable, that the man, whom Baker 1 11 f- 
pefted, was gtuffy- And indeed_h e hirrdcir. loon 
after confirmed the fufp'cion: for as .the neigh- 
bours began more to talk' of the thing-, and to 
lay fe&s together, he thought it prudent to leave 
the coumry!™ ] ndeed if wicked men would only 
c miider beforehand the man^circum'flances' that 
lead to a difeovery ; and the almoft impoflibihty 
of prov ; dine ag i M them ail, they would be more 
cautious on the mcc^ principles of" prudence, 
in ccminitiing any ddperate w".c!<ednefs. One 
cirumhar.cc 'which tended to fix the fufpicion 
of the fa£t rr» this man, was, that a child acci- 
dentally mentioned having feeri a cut-checfe 
% his houfe the day after the robbery. Baker 
had bft a cut<cheefe; o--d it was well known 
the mats had no cheefe in his houfe before The 
other oerfon too was fu%&ed : but if either 
of 'Vm had been taken up, it would xr.oft pro- 
r V), have drk-vered both i for a knave cannot 
be ' depend- d on "And indeed it is probable, 
titat both would have hee^ difecvered, had it not 
h ] : he old man's fcruples.— I mention all 
t^ferr-imOances to Ihew, that, m fad, it 
r jrr , r?rr care 3 ; and caution, to ccmrmj a 
wicked 'adion; than mod men poffefs; ft is in- 



deed lefs difficult to be induftrious, and by that " 
means make a wicked action unneceifary. 

Not w it hfra riding however the old man war, 
thus fo frequently poeyed on by wicked people, 
he flill continued to live alone. As to any Fur- 
ther loues, he had one way, he faid, of pre- 
venting them ; and that was, to keep nothing 
about him, that was worth ftealing. He taft- 
ened therefore the old bolt upon his door; and 
went to hVep in his lonely cottage as quietly, as 
if he had been in a cafUe. 

Though he had now enough before him, he 
continued flill to live with his ufual frugality. 
Many of his neighbours thought he might have 
indulged his age a litrk more, as he had the 
means to doit; and as they themfclves probably 
would have done in the fame circurnilances ; by 
which they might have fpent all they had laid 
up for their old age, not knowing how long 
God might have lengthened out their lives. He 
lived however as he had been accuftomed to live, 
in the beft of his days; for in many parts of, his 
life he had been put to (hilts. He had aiw'ays 
go >d cheefe in his houfe, and good bread; which 
was his common food. He ufed to brew aho 
now and then a bufhel of malt ; fo that he was 
feldom without a litrk ca(k of beer, His: gar- 
den produced him plenty of cabbages ,. which 
was the only plant he reared: and, every year 
he bought at Lymington fair, a fide of bacon 3 a- 
bit of which he would, n6w and then, put in^o 
his pot with a cabbage. Frelh -meat be never 
tafted ; nor were butter, and tea* among his 
neceflaries. On this provihon he never had a 
day's ficknefs ; and even at thofe times, when 
Hit* food was lefs nourifhing> he was able to do 



every thing, to which the-ftrength of man is 
equal — What can the art of cookery do more r 

He was now near eighty $ his limbs began to 
fail; and he wa? fubjecl to rheumatic pains* 
which feized his right leg; and made excr- 
cite very itcublefome to hi in. Notwithstanding 
however this infirmity, and his living a mile 
from the church, he rarely miffed taking a painful 
walk to it every funday. The weather muft 
'have been very had to prevent him. And tho* 
hz was now become very deaf, he did not think 
even that a reafon for keeping from church. — 
What an example did he ftt to thofe, who, tho* 
in perfect health, i-nftead -of making the fabbath 
a day for obtaining inftruction, and begging God's 
blefiing on the week; profane it y making it a 
day of paflime, and often a day of drinking, 
and other wickednefs. — He was conflant alfo at 
the fact anient ; which he always efteemed a 
part of his duty, 

He \va. confined to his houfe about fix weeks 
before he died. His illnefs was a mere decay- 
k>f nature. His legs fweiled ; and his conftitu- 
fion was broken up. He now ' fubm it ted to have 
ibmebody live in his cottage with him. He 
was preffed to fend for a phyfkian, as he had 
the means to pay him : but he was refolute 
again ft it. If you\-ould find me a doclor y faid he 5 
who would tell me at once y 1 can do you good — or 
I cannot do ^ou good, 1 wot 1 1 fend J or bim ? but 
etfe, why fiould I find for a man to be paid for 
giving me pbyftv, when I cannot take wfttiats ? 
In mort, he knew he was dying, and wiihed to 
die with as little moleftation as he could. 

He kept his bed about three days ; and was 
fenfible to the laft. He was in considerable 
pain ; but he bore it with that firmnefs, and 

manlinefs. 
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maniinefs, with which he had fupported all the 
hard duties of a conftant life of induftry. He 
died on the 1 5th day of May, 1791 ; and defifed 
that the 51ft pfalm might he fung before his 
corps, as he was carried through the church- 
yard to his grave The thought was new ; and 
the decency, and propriety of it had a good 

effe&; ' # , 

On his death his efYe&s amounted to about 
four hundred pounds. That a man, in the 
loweft dation with a conftant attention to money, 
mould in the courfe of a long life, raife that 
(una, or greater, is not wonderful : but that a 
man in the lowed dation, mould leave fuch a 
fum behind him, after discharging all the offices 
of life with uprightnefs, and propriety, is fuch 
an example of an independent fpirit, and of the 
force of indudry, and frugality, as deferves.to 
be recorded for the benefit of others. — The fol- 
lowing infeription (lands over his grave in 
Boldrechurch yard. 

'■y'A: Here 
Reds from his labour 
William Baker; 
Whofe indudryj and frugality, 
Whofe honedy, and piety, 
Were long an example 

To this parifli. 
He was born in 1710^ 
And died in - 1791. 
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FUNERAL SERMON. 



WelUone, good, and faithful fervant : thou baft been 
faithful over a few things', I will make thee ruler 
'fOet many things. Enter thou into the joy of tly 
lj)rd. Mat. xxv. 33 

T is the happinefs of our religion, that all 
mankind, poor and rich, are equally able to 
fh- r e God the lowed: may he as acceptable 
in his maker's fight as the higheft: nor are any 
man's fervices to mean, 'as to be overlooked by 
fis"--rfpcit: imfter. Before chriflianity indeed, 
men were apt to think, that fuch c-ly as had 
ih- powerful means or doing good; could ob- 
tain the favour of God-r nd that low people 
could do little to pleafe him But the gofpcl ; m- 
forms us^ &at God does not regard the afiton 
without the heart, from which the affcion pro- 
ceeds • and that the willing mind, tho -unaccom- 
Dan'ed by the adion, is as pleahng in God's 
fiaht as the anion itfelf So that, you fee, the 
f ich 'and the poor are all equally in God's fa- 
vour Let each of us only do his duty in his 
per ftaiion, as to -the Lord , and not unto man — 
that is, with a defire to pleafe God, who has 
Dlaced us in our feveral (rations, and the lowed 
of us mall be amongft thofe, to whom the text 
is applied ; Well dane, good and faithful fervant : 
tbm bafi been faithful over a few %M will 
make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into 
theioyof thy Lord. # 

But now my brethren, among the duties, of 
our feveral ftations, there are feme, which 
dually belong both to rich, and poor; anu there 
are 'o.ae, which bdong to one ftatipj rather 
ai than 
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than ihe other.— Let me explain my meaning to 
you. 

Among the duties, which belong to bo'.h, may 
be reckoned (hofe duties, which we ©we to God 
-—love, truth, reverence, prayer. Such alio are 
the duties of reading, and meditating on Scrip- 
ture—- of obferving the fabbath — of faith in our 
Redeemer — of attending the .Lord's fupper. 
Such alfo are humility — honefty— a cfedrc to ierve 
our neighbour, as far as we can— the care of 
our families — -and other duties, that might be 
mentioned. All thefe are equally required from 
the poor and rich; becaufe the poor may per- 
form them as well as the rich. 

But there are other duties which are not this 
equally required. As the rich man abounds in 
the things of this world, it is required cf him 
to be generous, and charitable \ becaufe God hath 
enabled him to be fo. But as the poor man cannot 
he generous and charitable, like the rich man; 
it is rather required of him to be indvflrious > and 
frugal. 

On the ptefent occafion therefore I fhall make 
the duties of indufry, and frugality the fnbjeS 
of my difcourfc. 1 mention them together, be- 
caufe they muft always keep company, to be of 
any ufe. Frugality can do hfcde without induf 
try: and induf ry as little without frugality.-jl 
fhall give you the chief reafons, which fhould 
incline you to the practice of thefe duties. 

In the fir ft place, I would have you confider 
what the fcripture fays on this fubje£t. It is 
often touched upon: but one of the moft re- 
mark' hie parages, is. that cf St. Paul to the 
Thelialonians When we were with ou, this tve 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither 
fiould he eat e for we bear there are fome umqng 
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yr/a, which walk diforderly ; working not at all. 
Now Ji/cb we command^ and exhort by our Lord J ejus 
Cbrijl, that with quiet nifs they work, and eat their 
own bread. — Now this command that we fhould 
Meat our own bread, is plainly founded on this 
reafon, that nobody has a right to cat the bread 
of others, if he is able to procure his owxn. — In 
Tome cafes, no doubt the parifli allowance is a 
neceffary relief — as when the father of a family is 
f taken off, while his children are yet young~or 
when a family perhaps is greatly vifitcd by fick- 
nefb — or when a family is uncommonly large. 
But how many are there who Ihamelully run to 
the ptrilh for relief, without any neceflity of 
this kiud ? Thefe are people who either want 
iniuflry in providing for their families— or fru- 
gality, in not making the beft ufe of what they 
provide. They frequent the ale-houfe; or they 
fpend what they have, in good eating; or in 
other things, which are not necefFary. Let theni 
confider, how diredly they break a Icripture 
command, by eating other merCs bread for nought} 
and by becoming chargeable without neceflity. 

It may be hoped, that with chriftians a fcrip- 
ture command may have fufficient weight. How- 
ever I fhall endeavour to (hew you more at 
large, on what reafons this fcripture command is 
founded. 

In the firft place, how deferable is it to fee 
your little habitations as clean, neat, and well 
-furniihed as any of your neighbours — to fee your 
children decently clothed — to give them what 
little education you can— to have them taught to 
read, which may be a comfort to them during 
their lives— to have them taught to fpin, and 
work, which may give them early habits of di- 
ligence But all this cannot be done without 

great 
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( * great induflry, and frugality in the parent. — You 
have a choice therefore before you, whether it 
is better to do all this — -at leaft to do it in the 
befl manner you can — or to idle away your 
time; or fpetid your money in drinking at ale- 
houfes ? How often are the children of idle 
parents fent to poor-houfes, where their father's 
fins are vilited upon them in all the wretched- 
nefs, mifery and neglect, which the poor little 
ftifrerers are too often obliged to undergo. — Much 
have thofe parents to anfwer for ! — 1 have my- 
jj felf heard fome of thefe idle parents alledge, that, 

as they made their money themfelves, they had 

a right to fpend it as they pleafed. To tell 

fuch people, that no man has a farther right to 
any things which God has given him, than to 
make a proper ufe of it, would be to little pur- 
pofe, yet furely they mud ice the force- of this » 
that if they marry, and have families, their fa- 
milies fhould be confidered as a part of them- 
felves ; and have furely a right not only to their 
maintenance; but to the bed: inflruclion, and 
L care, their parents can bellow. Who is the pro- 

per perfon to take care of the children, but the 
parent ? 

I would have you toconfider farther, that induf* 
try, and frugality are virtues, which have a par- 
ticular tendency to keep you out of the way of 
temptation, and mifchief. Where, think you, 
islewdnefs, and drunkennefs, and prophanenefs, 
and fabbafh breaking, and curfing, and fwearing, 
and ail other wicked nefs bed taught ? Its bed 
fchocl, I believe, is the ale houfe. The devil 
f tempts you to be idle firrt, and to love drink : 

then all wickednefs follows naturally. He can* 
not fo eafily get hold of a frugal, mduftrious 
man. The induilrious man is otherwife em- 
ployed 
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ployed. When the clay's labour is over, he 
wimes for the night's reft. Between s both, he 
has hardly time to be wicked, I believe, if you 
would look round, your acquaintances, you will 
find the mod induilrious, and the mod frugal 
people to be alfo the bed. 

" Confider farther, that tndu[iry % and frugality 
rane your charafters in the parifh : and give you 
confequence. You are often inclined to think 
yourfelves of more confequence than you really 
are. You are often ready to take offence, when 
you hear any little dory told of you, which you 
think you do not deferve; tho' probably the dory 
may be very true. All this however fliews you 
wim to preferve your characters. But you take 
the wrong way. Jt is not believing yourfelves 
of confequence ; or defiring to flop people's 
mouthy that will give you credit with your neigh- 
bours. Leave your neighbours to talk as they 
ivi!! :■ and do you act as you aught : and you need 
take no farther care about your character. Ho- 
jnefty, indudry, and frugality will give character, 
and confequence to the lowed among you. He 
who fupports himfelf by his own labour, is equal 
to any body. The riched man in the country 
is not more independent* While his idle neigh- 
bour, abject and bafe- minded, is pitifully giing 
reboot begging relief of a parifh - officer ; he feels 
his own confequence, and is beholden only to 
his heavenly Matter 5 he wants no amdance, but 
God's bleffing, and the ufe of his limbs. 

Laftly, I mould wifli you to confider, thajt 
indujlry, and frugality are the bed means of mak- 
ing you happy. I might fay this. with regard to 
the next world (for all virtues are generally more 
or iefs linked together) bur I am fpeaking now 
only of the happinefs of this life. With what 

pleafure 
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pleafure may a poor man look round him, and 
fee all his family out in the world, and by the 
bleflmgof God, doing well through his precepts, 
and example ; and himfelf with fome little mat- 
ter (till before him, if God ftiould lengthen out 
his time a little longer ? There are many cafes, 
no doubt, where it is impoffible, that any thing 
can be faved : but in many families, even in this 
parifh, I know, fomething might. If people 
would only fave what they fpend at ale-houfes, 
or in things urmecefTary, fomething might bo 
laid by againit a fit of ficknefs ! or (if God fhould 
blefs them with health) againft old age.— And 
is the pleafure, think you, of- fatting at an ale- 
houfe equal to this comfortable independence? 
I know there are many who reafon with them- 
felves, that if they can maintain their families,, 
while they are well, it is ail they dehre : when 
they are fkk, or old, the pariOi is obliged to 
maintain them. It may be a person's misfor- 
tune to come to the parifh : but when a man m 
the prime of his flrength reafons in this way, I 
dare teke upon me to fay, he is, at the bottom, 
an idle, good-for-nothing fellow ; and his reafon - 
ing is only an excufe for drinking, or feme other 
extravagance. In general, fuch people go on in 
a regular progrefs to ruin. At fir ft they get a 
iovefor liquor- They will fit whole days, and,, 
nights in ale-houfes. They next get into debt. 
If "they have farms to manage, their affairs go 
wrong. If they are labourers, their families want 
bread: their children are half-ftarved, and half- 
naked. 1 need not point out thefe people to 
you : they point ant thcmfelves. You fee them 
loitering about the parifh, languid wrenches, 
with faces Sodden, pale, and dropficat, the cb- 
jeds cquallv of pity and contempt. Many* 
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doubt, frequent Totting houfes, who have 
not yet gone this length : but they are in the 
high way towards it : let them take caVe in time ; 
their ruin is coming on.— There is no real hap- 
pinefs, my neighbours, you may depend upon 
it, in fucha life as this. However you may be 
inticed by the pleafures of idlenefs, and drink- 
l9p> (which Iaft is commonly the beginning of all 
milchief) you may be allured, thacallthefe things 
bring their bitter moments, not only at laft, but 
continually ; and that nothing can make a man 
io happy, as living in his ftation as he ought, 
with .honefty, fobriety, induftry, and frugality. 
No man can live happily, who' lives at the will, 
and under the controul of others. Thefe virtues 
allow a man to live, independent of others, and 
in the manner he wifhes to live himfelf. 

Such was the life of cur very refpe&able 
neighbour, whofe remains lie before us. His 
ftation in lire, you know, was only that of a 
common diy~lab#urer : but, as far as I could 
judge, he fet juft fuch an example in that tla- 
Sion, and behaved exactly, as he ought to have 
done. He had that generous independent fpirit, 
which I have been recommending to you, that 
loomed to live upon the labours of others; and 
feemed to lay it down as a principle from the 
beginning of his life, to be obliged, under God, 
only to his own labour. By this alone he bred 
up a large family, without receiving a {ingle 
farthing from the parifh. But this could not have 
been done without great induftry, and frugality. 
He worked hard; he lived hard; denying him- 
felf every indulgence in eating and drinking, 
that he might not be a burthen toothers—— 
When his family was ofF his hands, bethought, 
for the fame reafon, it was proper for him, to 

lay 
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hy up a little for his old age. 'While he cculJ 9 
therefore he continued ftili to work; and lived 
in the fame hard manner ; which was now be- 
come quite eafy, and habitual to him.— It pleafed 
God to blefs his labour ; he laid up fo much as 
maintained him, during his old age ; and he 
has left fomething behind him to be a comfort 
to his children, if they "make a right ufe of it. 
He never could be faid to be wholly pad; his la- 
bour. Till within a few weeks of his death, he 
every day worked a little; and it became an agree- 
able amufement to him. He had, all his life, 
been ufed to laborious working. Many a time 
I have heard him fay, that, in general, labourers 
now did not know what it was to work : and I 
have heard others fay, who knew him better than 
I did, that he would have done as much in one 
day, as many people do in two. 

I have heard fome of his neighbours rax hint 
with being a mifer, and covetous ; and fay, that 
as he might have lived more comfortably in 
his old age, his hard living could be owing only 
to a covetous temper. He might, it is true, 
have lived more comfortably in his old age, as 
they may think,, who accufe him— and who are 
fonder of indulgence than he Was : but he could 
not have lived more comfortably to himfelf, than 
he did; and I am perfuaded no man had ever 
lefs of the mifer in his heart. 6 — But let me de- 
fend the character of my good old neighbour in 
this particular : let me fhew you the difference 
between his temper, and that of a mifer. 

A mifer hoards money for /// own fake. He 
does not confider the ufe it is to anfwer ; nor 
indeed puts it to any ufe at all. Hoarding it up 
is all he has in view. He loves money. You 
remember an inftance of a perfon, not many 

years 
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years ago, in this parifh, who expired grafping 
his purfe, under his bed-clothes to his heart. 
Perhaps he meant to fecure it, if h* mould 
recover: but it plainly appeared to be his firft 
-care ; and if any mould charge him with a love 
of money, I mould not know how to defend 
him 

With covetoufnefs, or a love of money, there 
is often mixed — -indeed, I believe, generally— 
a little knavery. If he who loves money does not 
openly cheat, he has many ways of pra&ifing 
little underhand, dirty tricks, which an upright 
man would hardly call honeft.— -I give you the 
bed fide of him, for the mifer is generally a 
very wicked character. The apoflle indeed tells 
us, that the love-of money is the root of all evil. 

Had our worthy-, deceafed neighbour thefe 
figns of a mifer about him ? As to his integrity, 
I dare take upon me to fay, a more upright, ho- 
ned man never lived. Many diflioneft practices, 
I have heard of in the parim — many little knaviftt 
tricks, I havefeen, to take advantages, and get 
money: but I never heard of one action in the 
whole, long life of our deceafed neighbour* 
that was not fair, and honeft, and upright in the 
■higheft degree: and I doubt not, but you can 
all join with me in bearing this teftimony. So 
far then you will allow, that nothing of the tem- 
_per of a mifer yet appears.-— —How fhouki there ? 
There was no foundation for it. He had no love 
for money, merely for ks own fak*; but as it 
might be the means of carrying him indepen- 
dently to the end of his life— and if he did not 
Ipend it all, that the remainder might be of feme 
little ufc to his family. 1 have known him do 
what, in his cifcumftances were even generous 
things. Where, he thought it neceflary Mo fpend 
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his money, he fpent it freely. He lived hard 
indeed: but whom did that hurt? It enabled 
"him to do many akintlthing: but nobody ever 
fuffered from ic but himfelf. It is not ffyfiig bard 
—it is not laying up money, that makes a man a 
mifer; but it is the intention, with which he 
lives hard— it is the intention with which he lays 
up money Our late neighbour's intention was 
merely that of an independent ff irit, which could 
not bear to be fupported by ether people's labour. 
He lived hard himfelf, left, if he had indulged 
'himfelf, he fliould afterwards have been obliged 
lo live on the labours of others.™ And is there 
any thing in this like a love of money ? He had 
no love for money, that interfered, i dare take 
"upon me to fay, with any one duty that belonged 
to his ftation.— How little he valued it for its 
own fake, I had many opportunities of feeing, as 
mofl of his money paffed through my hands. 
Some years ago, you remember his houfe was 
broken open, he mentioned his lofs to me, not 
like a mifer ; but as far as his money was con- 
cerned, with chriftian indifference. His chief 
diflrefs was for thofe, who had done the deed. 
To him, he faid, they had done little injury. 
By the blemng of God, he doubted not but he 
had enough to fupport him, while he lived : and 
it was owing, l fcelieve, more to his lenity, and 
fcruples, than to the want of evidence, that the 
thieves were not convicled. So far from having 
any thing covetous about hiin, he appeared al- 
ways to be entirely difengaged from all worldly 
thoughts ; ftrongly impreiTed with a fenfe of re- 
ligion, and ready to leave all behind him with 
theutmoft indifference, and begin his great jour • 
ney to eternity at a moment's warning, when- 
ever it fhould pleafc God t© c^l him. Ht ufed 
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id talk of death, jurt as he would of one of the 
commoned events of life ; and left with me a few 
dire&ions about carrying his body to the grave, 
with as much indifference, as a farmer would 
give dire&ions about carrying a load of corn to 
his barn. 

Thus, through a very long life he patted in- 
nocently, religioufly, inoffenfively, and quietly 

to that grave, to which we now confign him. 

Let me earneftly exhort all you, who this day 
follow his corpfe thither, to follow alio his exam- 
ple — that, when it becomes your turn to be 
brought dead into the church, your neighbours ' 
may point out your example, as they may his, for 
others to follow; and apply to you, as I hope 
we may with juflice apply to him, Well done, 
good and faithful fervant, thou haft been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
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